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SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 


The objectives of the Academy of Management in their most recently 
revised form are succinctly worded as follows: 

"The Academy is founded to foster the search for truth and the general 
advancement of learning through free discussion and research in the field of 
management. The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and practice of 
management, both administrative and operative. ... It is not concerned 
with specialized procedures for the control and execution of particular kinds - 
of projects that are significant chiefly in narrow segments of a business field. 

"The general objectives of the Academy shall be therefore to foster: 

(a) a philosophy of management that will make possible an accomplishment 

of the economic and social objectives of an industrial society with increasing 
economy and effectiveness: the public's interests must be paramount in any 
such philosophy, but adequate consideration must be given to the legitimate 
interests of capital and labor; (b) greater understanding by executive leader- 
ship of the requirements for a sound application of the scientific method to | 
the solution of managerial problems, based on such a philosophy; and (c) wider 
acquaintance and closer co-operation among such persons as are interested 

in the development of a philosophy and science of management." 


It is suggested that, as a general rule, full-length articles contributing 
to these objectives be approximately 1500 to 3000 words in length. Interested 
consideration will also be given to shorter, abbreviated notes or ideas relating 
to specific aspects of management thought, philosophy, theory, techniques of 
wide applicability, curriculum-building, or teaching. Perhaps one of the more 
important heuristic functions that this Journal can fulfill is that of exchanging 
specific new insights into challenging management problems. Since what 
is really new tends to be still in an area of controversy, we shall ex- 
pect (and hope for) considerable argument. Rebuttals, rejoinders, com- 
ments, objections, extensions of a writer's thoughts--all of these will be 
particularly welcome. 


Many of us have specific, detached ideas on various topics, and notes 
on such topics could be submitted for the consideration of our readers without 
investing extensive scholarly effort. An important requirement is that manu- 
scripts be written in a straightforward style of English--esoteric writing will 
find no place in the Journal of the Academy of Management. The Academy's 
Research and Publications Committee has decided against the publication of 
book reviews. 


Manuscripts should ordinarily be double-spaced; however, single-spacing 
will be accepted if this makes it unnecessary for the author to re -type his arti- 
cle. A single copy of the manuscript will suffice. Typing, or any form of 
mechanical reproduction is acceptable, if it is clearly legible. All manuscripts 
submitted to the editor will be re-typed and identified only bya code number. 
This will insure an objective and impartial evaluation by the Academy's Research 
and Publications Committee. The editor will not reveal the identity of the writer 
to any person without the author's express consent, 


Suggestions, criticisms, or comments on matters relating to the Journal 
will at all times find a welcome reception. 


The Editor 
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A FOUNDATION EXPRESSES ITS INTEREST IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT! 


THOMAS H. CARROLL, VICE PRESIDENT 


THE FORD FOUNDATION 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the activities of the 
Ford Foundation in the field of education for business management. In 
the process I shall also have occasion to comment on the present status 
of business education and the directions in which it appears to be moving. 
At the outset, I should like to present some background on the origin of 
the Foundation's program in this field. 


The initial fields of the Ford Foundation's program interests 
were based upon the report of a Study Committee, set up by the Trustees 
in 1948 to make recommendations on how the Foundation could "most 
effectively and intelligently put its resources to work for human welfare." 
The Committee recommended the establishment of five program areas for 
the advancement of human welfare, one of which was described as ''The 
Strengthening of the Economy."' A seven-part program was advanced to 
achieve this goal, one part of which was: 


The improvement of the structure, procedures, and admin- 
istration of our economic organizations: business firms, in- 
dustries, labor unions, and others. @ 


The recommendations were accepted by the Trustees in 1950 and adopted 
as Foundation policy. 


In pursuance of these actions, the Foundation established in the 
fall of 1953 a Program in Economic Development and Administration. The 
next step was to develop a more specific framework for the program. 
This was done with the assistance of an ad hoc advisory group of distin- 
guished economists and experts in business administration. The chair- 
man of the group was Robert D. Calkins, president of the Brookings 
Institution, Professor R. A. Gordon of Berkeley, who subsequently con- 
ducted a staff study of business education for the Foundation, was among 
the 12 members of the Committee. The other members were: George 
Leland Bach, Kenneth E. Boulding, John Maurice Clark, Walter E. Hoadley, 
John Lintner, the late Howard B. Myers, Lloyd G. Reynolds, Edward S. 
Shaw, Gordon Siefkin, and R. Miller Upton. 


Thoroughly in consonance with the Report of the Study Committee, 
the recommendations of this ad hoc group put special emphasis on four 
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general objectives or goals: 


1. Improving the organization, administration, and performance 
of economic units 


2. Achieving growth, development, and economic opportunity 
without undue instability 


3. Clarifying the appropriate role of government in economic 
life 


4. Improving economic relations among nations 


The group believed that progress in each of these problem areas could 
best be achieved by three lines of attack: (l) research that would be ex- 
pected to contribute to the solution of important problems in the four 
areas, (2) more effective dissemination and practical utilization of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and (3) development and more effective utilization of 
professional personnel. 


The interest of the Ford Foundation in business administration 
can, then, be traced back to these recommendations. In early 1954 one of 
the principal aims of the Program in Economic Development and Adminis- 
tration became the improvement of the organization, administration, and 
performance of economic units through research, dissemination of knowledge, 
and development of professional personnel. 


Support of improved graduate training and research at the doc- 
toral level constituted a principal means by which business education was 
to be strengthened. Grants were made to certain institutions which had 
been pioneering in the teaching of business administration. Among the 
first of these was a grant made to a sturdy youngster institution in the 
field, the Graduate School of Industrial Administration of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, for expansion of its doctoral training program. 
The emphasis in this program is on the application of the underlying 
disciplines, principally the behavioral sciences and mathematics, to prob- 
lems of administration. 


At the same time a grant was made to the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard University to make possible a modi- 
fication and expansion of its doctoral program. Although the emphasis at 
Harvard continued to be on the case method, the grant provided for the 
appointment of visiting professors in the behavioral sciences to further 
their applications to business administration. 


The Graduate School of Business of Columbia University also 
received assistance during this period. The Columbia grant provided, 
among other things, for support of the development of its new program in 
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international business affairs. 


In addition, the Foundation supported the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania, the nation's 
oldest collegiate school of business, in a comprehensive study of education 
for business and public administration, with particular reference to the 
Wharton School's own program. The study was directed toward an exam- 
ination of goals and activities and a reshaping of the School's curriculum 
with the objective of responding to new and changing demands for admin- 
istrators in education, business, and government. 


In the fall of 1955 the Foundation supported a national conference 
to consider means for improving and expanding doctoral training in busi- 
ness administration and for attracting a greater number of able people to 
the profession. The conference was sponsored by the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Schools of Business and was held at Arden House. The 
proceedings of the conference have now been published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press under the title, Faculty Requirements and Standards in 
Collegiate Schools of Business. This volume is commonly referred to 
among business school deans and other leading thinkers about these prob- 
lems as "The Arden House Report." 


At the same time the Foundation took direct steps to increase 
both the quality and quantity of teachers of business by initiating a pro- 
gram of doctoral and facuity fellowships in business administration. The 
need for greater financial support for advanced students was at that time 
and continues to be particularly acute in the field of business administration. 
In the face of rapidly expanding enrollments the proportion of students 
going on to the doctorate is smaller than in any other field reported by the 
United States Office of Education. Moreover, the proportion of graduate 
students supported is less than in any other field except education. 


It should be noted, of course, that persons with doctorates in 
economics and in other disciplines have served as substantial sources of 
business school faculty members. As a parallel to the development of 
the professional doctorate in law, however, there seems to be a real 
need for increased numbers of terminally trained persons in the profes- 
sional field of business administration. They may be expected to com- 
plement persons with specialized advanced training in a basic discipline 
alone; indeed, there should be mutual intellectual stimulation. 


The Fellowship Program in Business Administration {and Eco- 
nomics)is now in its fifth year and is a key element in the Foundation's 
program in education for business administration. Three types of fellow- 
ships were established: (1) doctoral fellowships for selected M.B.,A. 
graduates to support their doctoral study in a professional business ad- 
ministration program or in a related discipline, (2) dissertation fellow- 
ships for candidates who have completed all requirements for the doctorate 
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except the dissertation, and (3) faculty research fellowships to facilitate 
completion of promising research on significant business and economic 
problems by individual faculty members. These fellowships are designed 
to increase the number of teachers with "terminal training" and to pro- 
mote the research interests and abilities of persons who already hold 
the doctorate. They are available on a competitive basis to candidates 
nominated by member institutions of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. 


This is the only national fellowship program devoted primarily 
to the furtherance of business education. More than three and a half 
million dollars have been invested in the program (including economics) 
to date. It is administered by the Foundation's professional staff with 
the assistance of ad hoc advisory screening committees, whose members 
are professors appointed annually by the Foundation. 


Although the need was recognized already at the outset of the 
program, it became increasingly evident as its scope broadened that an 
objective and rather formal re-examination of business education as a 
whole was desirable. In 1956 Robert Aaron Gordon, Professor of Econ- 
omics at the University of California (Berkeley), was appointed to the 
Foundation staff to direct a study of education for business while on 
leave of absence from the University. He was assisted by Dr. James E. 
Howell, now of Stanford University. The task before Gordon and his 
group was to relate the objectives and educational methods of schools of 
business education to the requirements of business and society. They 
have re-examined the organization and functioning of business firms for 
the express purpose of establishing on a modern basis the range of activi- 
ties and responsibilities involved. They have devoted a considerable 
period of time to investigation of the varieties of business education pres- 
ently offered in colleges and universities. 


As most of you know, the 470-page report, entitled Higher 
Education for Business, by Professors Gordon and Howell, was recently 
published by the Columbia University Press. The book contains recom- 
mendations for a "widespread and fairly drastic" reform of college and 
university education of American businessmen. Although the report does 
not in any sense represent a statement of Ford Foundation policy, it is 
being widely distributed in the hope that discussions of the findings will 
contribute to the improvement of business education. To promote such 
discussion of the issues and recommendations raised by this report and 
of others which may emerge, a series of regional conferences for se- 
lected participants from general education, business education, and busi- 
ness itself will be held in late 1959 and early 1960. 


Simultaneously with the Gordon-Howell enterprise, a comple- 
mentary study of business education has been carried on under the super- 
vision of Professor Frank Pierson, of Swarthmore College, under a grant 
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from the Carnegie Corporation. The report of this study has just been 
published. > The two study groups worked independently, although they 
co-operated in the exchange of information. The reports reach essentially 
similar conclusions. There is agreement that much of present-day busi- 
ness education is excessively specialized and vocational and that there is 
a need for the substitution of a broad-based core curriculum. Wherever 
practicable they prefer that professional education for business be pursued 
at the graduate level. They recognize the continuing need for education 

at the undergraduate level, however, and urge greater breadth, improved 
analytical tools, and stronger requirements in the underlying disciplines, 
especially in economics, the behavioral sciences, mathematics, and sta- 
tistics. 


FORD FOUNDATION PROGRAMS AT THE UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


The principal efforts of the Ford Foundation to improve business 
education have been directed to doctoral programs. Favorable results of 
such efforts may be expected to influence education for business at all 
levels. Grants have also been made directly in support of activities at 
the undergraduate level, however. Although persuaded that the ideal 
preparation for a business career is a liberal arts program at the under- 
graduate level followed by a professional program in business administration 
at the post-bachelor level, the Foundation has recognized that it is idle to 
hope that this will be the pattern of education for the great mass of busi- 
ness graduates in the foreseeable future. Undergraduate programs in 
business appear quite clearly to be here to stay. Accepting this, it has 
been and is our aim at the Ford Foundation to help strengthen and liber- 
alize them. 


A grant to the School of Business at Northwestern University 
was designed to help rebuild its undergraduate program along the lines of 
less specialization in traditional business subjects and more emphasis 
upon integrating the relevant social sciences and humanities. Another 
type of experimental program at the undergraduate level was supported 
at Grinnell College. Many--indeed most--liberal arts colleges offer 
courses in business administration. They are typically limited in per- 
spective and represent neither satisfactory undergraduate education for 
careers in business nor adequate liberal education. The Grinnell aim 
was to replace the traditional business courses with about six one-semester 


experimental courses that deal with business as a central institution of 
society. 


SUMMER SEMINARS FOR BUSINESS FACULTY MEMBERS 


In order to promote effective dissemination of information on 
the new and developing approaches to business education, three summer 
seminars for business faculty members were instituted. The first was 
a seminar centered on the case method, which has been conducted at the 
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Harvard Business School. This program, which has enlarged its scope 
from year to year, has just completed its fifth year. The second seminar 
is concerned with new developments in business administration and their 
integration into business school curricula. It is conducted by the Carnegie 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration with an inter-institutional 
faculty. This program has just completed its third year. During the 
past summer, a third seminar on new developments was conducted by the 
University of Chicago's School of Business, with an inter-institutional 
faculty. Participants in these seminars were selected by the sponsoring 
institutipn committees of AACSB member schools. 


ACCELERATION OF EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


During its program planning in the spring of 1957, the Founda- 
tion decided to allocate additional funds for a few years to its Program in 
Economic Development and Administration, in order to accelerate its ef- 
forts to strengthen business education in the United States and thus in- 
directly throughout the free world. The program has accordingly attained 
new dimensions. 


As a first step in this expanded program, further support was 
provided to strengthen the doctoral programs of certain leading private in- 
stitutions. In addition to the three which had previously received sup- 
port--Carnegie Tech, Columbia, and Harvard--the University of Chicago 
was given major assistance for the on-going redevelopment of its doctoral 
program, The Chicago program is strongly oriented toward the utilization 


of the social sciences in the analysis of problems of business administration. 


The next step was the launching in 1958 of a multi-phase effort 
to promote the more intensive application of the relevant concepts and 
methods of the social sciences, mathematics, and statistics to the study 
and teaching of business. Under one phase of the program, fellowships 
were offered for faculty members of business schools to undertake ad- 
vanced study in one of the underlying social sciences, mathematics, or 
statistics. Under another phase, fellowships were provided for faculty 
members in sociology, anthropology, psychology, and political science in 
order to carry on research efforts that apply the fundamental concepts of 
their disciplines to problems related to the business enterprise. 


As part of the same program, three well-known social scientists 
were invited to write essays on the application of research in their re- 
spective areas to the study of business. Each of these essays, by Pro- 
fessors Paul Lazarsfeld (sociology), Robert Dahl (political science) and 
Mason Haire (psychology), has recently been published in the appropriate 
professional journal. In view of the enthusiastic response the essays 
have been somewhat expanded and revised and will be published in book 
form later this year by the Columbia University Press. The title of the 
book is Social Science Research on Business: Product and Potential. 
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Fourth, what we have termed "master fellowships" were awarded 
to ten outstanding professors in graduate faculties of sociology, psychology, 
and political science, whose research interests are oriented toward prob- 
lems of business administration. Part of each five-year fellowship is 
designated for the support of graduate students selected by the professor, 
preferably doctoral candidates working on their dissertations. The re- 
mainder provides modest research funds for discretionary use to enable 
the professor to carry on his own research in business-related problems. 
It is hoped that this phase of the program will prove fruitful both in 
stimulating the work of the professors receiving grants and in encouraging 
able graduate students in the social sciences to write their dissertations 
in business-related areas, It is a further hope that at least some, if 
not most, of these students will be found in the next generation of busi- 
ness faculty members, 


The fifth phase involved the establishment on an experimental 
basis of a competition for the selection and publication of outstanding 
doctoral dissertations on business problems. This competition is in- 
tended to provide widespread professional recognition for students whose 
doctoral research is distinguished by its analytical content and strong 
roots in the disciplines underlying the profession of business administra- 
tion. It is open not only to doctoral candidates in business administration 
but also to doctoral candidates in the social sciences and other fields who 
are pursuing research relevant to business administration. 


A sixth phase of the program also has as its purpose the en- 
couragement of the movement toward the greater integration of the rele- 
vant social sciences, mathematics, and statistics into business education. 
Three-year grants have been made for the appointment of visiting pro- 
fessors in such fields at five schools of business--Indiana and Michigan 
State Universities and the Universities of North Carolina, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. The usefulness of this approach has been demonstrated 
by the success of the Ford Visiting Professorships in the Behavioral 
Sciences at the Harvard Business School. The persons named to that 
chair so far have been Samuel Stouffer, Chairman of the Harvard De- 
partment of Social Relations; Raymond Bauer, a social psychologist from 
M.1I,T.; and Paul Lazarsfeld, sociologist of Columbia. 


TRAINING IN THE USE OF QUANTITATIVE METHODS 


There have been two major Foundation actions designed to in- 
crease the use of quantitative methods inthe study of business. The first 
was the establishment of an Institute of Basic Mathematics for Application 
to Business. The Institute will provide a one-year training program in 
modern mathematics, statistics, and computer techniques for teachers of 
business administration. It is located in Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
is under the direction of Professor Howard Raiffa of the Business School 
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and the All-University Department of Statistics at Harvard. The staff of 
the Institute is drawn from a number of universities and from the research 
staffs of business firms. Participants include 41 fellows from 35 uni- 
versities. 


The second action is the establishment of a Western Manage- 
ment Science Institute in co-operation with the Western Data Processing 
Center. The Center was established jointly in 1957 by the University of 
California at Los Angeles and the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. It is located at the Graduate School of Business at U.C.L.A. 
The purpose of the Foundation grant is to provide a demonstration of the 
potential use of quantitative methods and of electronic computing machines 
in research on management science. Training institutes, research con- 
sultation, and computer services will be provided faculty members of 
participating institutions. A thirteen-state Western area is covered. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN BUSINESS eneenin 


Other programs are in process of development as the Foundation 
continues its attack on the problems of business education. Let me sum- 
marize what has been done to date. Through 1959 a total of $14.5 million 
was allocated to strengthen business education. Through the programs 
described above, these funds were committed to achieve the following ends: 


Strengthening the quality and increasing the output of doctoral 
rograms in business administration. Increasing the number of qualified 
teachers of business administration is certainly a key to over-all im- 
provement in the field. 


Promotion of a research orientation in schools of business ad- 
ministration by providing research funds for promising work on significant 
problems by faculty members. Research funds were incorporated in the 
doctoral support grants and research funds were made available to several 
additional institutions which had demonstrated research potential. 


Promotion of effective curriculum revision. Regular curriculum 
study and revision is recognized as a normal activity of any live institu- 
tion, to be supported as a regular item of its own operating budget. The 
Foundation has, however, encouraged and supported institutions which have 
undertaken unusually extensive curriculum revision after initial work using 
their own funds, such as at the Wharton School, Columbia, and Northwestern. © 


Integration of the social and behavioral sciences with the teaching 
of business administration. This has been done in part by enabling schools 
of business to bring social scientists to their faculties and in part by of- j 
fering fellowships for business faculty members to expand their knowledge 
of methodology in the social sciences. 
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Promotion of the application of quantitative methods to both 
teaching and research in business administration. 


Dissemination of information on new developments in business 
administration. 


THE IMAGE OF THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


In the midst of these activities, how may one view the present 
status of business education? In what directions does it appear to be 


moving? What image of the future school of business administration may 
be gleaned? 


Although it cannot be expected that any large number of insti- 
tutions will actually liquidate their undergraduate business programs, it 
is likely that graduate programs will expand more rapidly than, and pos- 
sibly at the expense of, undergraduate programs. The Grinnell experi- 
ments are pertinent, for no decrease in undergraduate interest in busi- 
ness as a vocational objective is on the horizon. 


The excessive proliferation of specialized courses in business 
administration appears to have beer halted, and the curriculum of the 
future should have fewer courses and these are expected to be of a 
more fundamental nature. The subject areas of the 1958 New Develop- 
ments Seminar--quantitative methods, industrial management and produc- 
tion, and communication theory and organization behavior--give clues to 
the broad subject areas that might be included in the typical curriculum 
of the future. Quantitative methods, for example, might replace separ- 
ate courses in accounting, statistics, budgeting, forecasting, reporting, 
quality control, recording, and operations research. At least, let us 
hope that we shall haye seen the last of such college credit courses as 
drug store accounting and basic radio announcing. 


In all likelihood the social and behavioral sciences will be 
applied increasingly to problems of business administration. The rele- 
vance of economics has always been apparent, but the applications of the 
other social sciences, particularly psychology, sociology, and social 
anthropology, are still inthe pioneering stage. As the results of these 
applications feed back to social science faculties, more refined and more 
useful concepts may be anticipated. 


Concurrently, the application of mathematical techniques to 
problems of business administration may be expected to become more 
widespread. Indeed, one might say that something approaching a 
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technological revolution in business research is already in pro- 
gress. A few business schools employ large-scale electronic computers 
as a research device, and the influence of computer techniques on the 
nature of research conducted is already apparent. Computers are also 

in use as a teaching aid, particularly in connection with the so-called 
business games. In support of further applications, the Foundation made 

a grant in 1957 to the School of Industrial Management at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for a five-year research program directed toward 
the application of electronic computer techniques to a study of the dynamic 
behavior of economic systems and industrial organizations, 


Some skeptics have looked upon such developments as an at- 
tempt to have the machine replace the executive in actual decision-making. 
This is, in my opinion, little short of nonsense. The basic decisions 
will still be made by men. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM president, has 
put it this way: "In this electronic age, man must still do the creative 
thinking. The calculating machine can help rearrange thought, but it can 
not speculate."" The objective is to provide the executive with a greater 
amount of reliable data more quickly and in more readily usable form. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Finally, mention should be made of the international aspects of 
business education. The Ford Foundation has been interested in promot- 
ing and improving business education abroad as well as in the United 
States. Several institutions in Europe and Asia have been assisted in 
their management training activities through grants over the past few 
years. Business education abroad tends to take one of two following 
forms: undergraduate training of a more or less vocational nature within 
the regular university framework or, at a more advanced level, the 
non-degree granting, executive training institute. The graduate school 
of business administration is primarily an American phenomenon. For 
formal graduate work foreign students come quite often to institutions in 
the United States. Indeed, the growing prestige of our business schools 
will probably bring them in increasing numbers. In addition, American 
professors may be expected to continue to play for some time to come a 
significant role in training teachers and research personnel overseas. 


We are clearly on the threshold of great changes in business 
education. To state atruism, the field of business administration is in 
ferment. Recent modifications may be expected to spread, and, in the 
process, will be adapted and further improved. 


But there must also be entirely new ideas and concepts. These 
can only come about through rigorous, basic research and forward-looking, 
vigorous teaching in our colleges and universities. The need is indeed 
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great. The opportunity to meet this need is the responsibility of the 
faculty members and administrators of American universities and colleges, 
both within and outside the professional schools of business. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This article is based on an address delivered on August 28, 1958 
before the Faculty Seminar in New Developments in Business Adminis- 
tration, conducted at Williamstown, Massachusetts by the Graduate 

School of Industrial Administration of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
It has been extensively revised and updated. 


2. Report of the Study for the Ford Foundation on Policy and Program 
(Detroit, 1949), p. 70. 


3. Pierson, Frank C., et al. » The Education of American Businessmen 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959). 
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ANNOUNCING. 


The 19th annual meeting of the Academy of Management to be 
held on Tuesday, December 29, 1959 at George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D.C., in the Hall of Government. Registration will 
begin at 9:00 A.M. Major topics to be considered at the conference 
include "Research and Shaping the Future of Management," "The Quality 
of Decision-Making," "Management Science in Schools of Business," and 
"The Application of the Scientific Approach in the Management of People." 
Speakers on the program will include Professor Merten J. Mandeville, 
President of the Academy of Management, Harold F. Smiddy, Vice Presi- 
dent, General Electric Company, and Hon. C. Canby Balderston, Vice 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. The Academy's 
annual business meeting is scheduled to begin at 4:30 P.M. Dr. Richard 
N. Owens, of George Washington University, Washington, D,C. will 
serve as host and is in charge of local arrangements. 
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AUTHORITY CONSIDERED FROM AN OPERATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 
DANIEL J, DUFFY 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 


This paper deals with the concept of authority defined in the 
following way: 


Authority is the relationship that exists between 
individuals when one accepts the directive of another as 
authoritative, that is, when the individual receiving the 
directive weighs the consequences of accepting it against 
the consequences of rejecting it, and decides in favor of 
acceptance. The authoritative nature of the directive is 
confirmed when the person accepting the directive acts in 
accordance with it, within the confines of his understand- 
ing and ability. 


Such a definition is obviously not original. Rather it is an attempt to 
bring together, in a verbal model and from perhaps a somewhat different 
perspective, concepts gained from Barnard,! Follett,2 and Simon. 3 


The body of the paper will be concerned with arguing the com- 
ponent concepts of this definition and pointing out some of the conse- 
quences of these concepts. 


While one does not hold with Descartes that all knowledge can 
be the product of logical deduction from intuitively evident premises, it 
is necessary to approach a topic like authority primarily from the point 
of view of logical analysis guided by experience. It is from this point 
of view that this paper is necessarily written: There is simply little 
material on the subject that is not speculative and rational rather than 
empirical. Social scientists--or whoever is to provide us with the ex- 
perimental evidence on this important subject--have as yet been unable to 
reduce concepts of authority to ones that may be experimentally tested. 


AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 
It may first be argued for our definition that it attempts to be 
operational. This is to say, it deals with activities that may, at least 


conceptually, be seen at work. 


The idea of the operational definition is Bridgman's, which he 
presented with the thought in mind of clarifying the terms used in the 
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physical sciences: 


Whatever the nature of the concept, whether it ‘ 
involves physical operations in the laboratory or the "paper 
and pencil" operations of one or another kind of construct, 
we must demand that the operations be such that they can 
be unambiguously and straightforwardly performed. 4 


In applying this notion to the area of the study of human activity 
we are dealing, then, with operations that may be “unambiguously and 
straightforwardly" observed. 


The argument for operational meaning is twofold. First, it 
avoids the trap of the meaningless definition, the definition that sub- 
stitutes words for words. In its place it substitutes a definition that 
gains meaning through experience. 


Secondly, it permits the social sciences to move along the path 
that has proved so productive in the physical sciences, with the promise 
of the same fruitful results. The use of operational concepts in the de- 
velopment of statistical quality control by Walter Shewhart is an example 
of the success that can come through such an approach. True, quality 
control is in an area that is not strictly a part of the social sciences. 
Yet up to the time of Shewhart's work, it dealt with concepts that were 
as elusive and unsatisfactory to deal with as any in the social sciences. 


The definition of authority presented in this paper has been ex- 
pressed in such a way that direct observation is at least conceptually 
possible. We may conceive of observing a directive. We may conceive 
of the recipient of a directive weighing it to determine if he will accept 
it. Finally, we may conceive of his signifying his acceptance by acting 
in accordance with his understanding of its significance. 


Now, it is true that none of these observations can be made 
easily. Perhaps some may not be possible to observe at all, or only in 
limited cases. But at least we can conceive of the possibilities of ob- 
servation. 


The distinction between this definition and non-operational ones 
may be made clear by citing Fayol's definition of authority. Fayol states 
that "authority is the right to give orders and the power to exact obedi- 
ence.""> Here broad, abstract terms like "power" and "right" are intro- 
duced. These abstractions cannot, at least by the author of this paper, 
be conceived of as being observed. For example, what does one, even 
in concept, observe for "power''? 


Acceptance is a Necessary Ingredient 
Crucial to the definition given is the idea that authority rests 
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upon the acceptance of a directive. The person receiving a directive must 
accept it by acting in conformance with it; otherwise no authority exists. 


Definitions that do not include this point are not incorrect. In- 
deed, no definition can be adjudged "wrong," since definition is the as- 
signment of arbitrary labels. Definitions that lack this ingredient do, 
however, fail to distinguish between a formalistic "authority" that is, 
for example, implied by an organization chart and the kind of authority 
which results in compliance. Indeed, these types of definitions imply 
unrealistically that the absence of formally delegated authority means not 


only a lack of ability to obtain compliance but even an absence of authority 
itself. 


Compliance appears to be so fundamental to authority that even 
dictatorial authority cannot exist without it. Barnard says: 


I observed recently in a totalitarian state under a 
dictator, where personal liberty is supposed to be ata 
minimum and arbitrary authority at a maximum, many 
violations of positive law or edict some of them open and 
on a wide scale; and I was reliably informed of others. 


The practical consequences of the idea that authority requires 
acceptance to exist is of first importance. Those who have not tried 
their hands in the art of directing others are frequently naive about the 
nature of authority. They think in terms of being given authority by the 
boss and, as aresult, directing their subordinates solely by virtue of 
this authority. Although the boss may know better, he often misdirects 
new supervisors by re-enforcing current misleading concepts of authority. 
In Mary Follett's terms, he fails to take a responsible view of his ex- 
perience, and maintains abstract concepts that are denied by actuality. 
The consequence is that disasters both for the supervisors and for the 
supervised occur that might have been avoided. 


These disasters are the product of lack of sound theory and not 
the lack of intelligence. The author recalls the frequent lament of other- 
wise capable staff men that they do not have the authority to put their 
recommendations into effect. They somehow believe, without examining 
the thought, that what is unacceptable to line executives could be made 
acceptable, if it were only blessed by a fiat in the form of authority 
from higher management. 


Herbert A. Simon summarizes well the point made here when 
he says, "In a very real sense, the leader, or the superior, is merely 
a bus driver whose passengers will leave him unless he takes them in 
the direction they wish to go. They leave him only minor discretion as 
to the road to be followed. "'? 
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Weighing the Consequences 


In the definition presented, authority is considered to be the re- 
sult of a decision that weighs the forces for and against compliance. This 
hypothesis has merit because of its simplicity and because it is believed 
that all behavior in situations where authority exists can be fitted into 
this framework. 


At this point the paper will consider the factors that influence 
the decision as to whether a directive shall become authoritative or not. 
Four factors will be considered: 

1. The possibility of punishment 


2. The social framework 
3. Feeling toward responsibility 


4. Facts of the situation 


1. The Possibility of Punishment--We are speaking here of the direct 
punishment that is associated with failure to follow orders--reprimand, 
dismissal, demotion, and the like. As Simon has observed, the possibil- 


ity of punishment is perhaps of minor significance in obtaining compliance. 


This is because many organizations will tolerate much insubordination 
when it is not verbalized, and because promotion or the failure to be pro- 
moted is not a spur to many employees. ® 


The reluctance of superiors to apply punishments for failure to 
comply with orders is understandable. Richmond points out that: 


In any case the exercise of authority, especially 
if this involves any large degree of coercion or domination, 
is liable to create stress and strains within the personalities 
of subordinates, and not least in importance, conflicts with- 
in the personalities of those exercising authority. 9 


Tolstoy illustrates this in War and Peace, when Prince Andrei 
Bolkonsky speaks of his father: 


My father is one of the most remarkable men of 
his time. But he is growing old, and though not exactly 
cruel he has too energetic a character. He is so ac- 
customed to unlimited power that he is terrible, and 
now he has this authority of a commander-in-chief of 
the recruiting, granted by the Emperor. If I had been 
two hours late a fortnight ago he would have had a 
paymaster's clerk at Yukhnovna hanged, 

So I am serving because I alone have any in- 
fluence with my father, and now and then can save him 
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from actions which would torment him afterwards. 10 


2. The Social Framework--Certainly social considerations are among the 
most important in influencing a person's decision to comply or not with 
a directive. The social framework may be thought of as being affected 


by the immediate social group and a broader, more general group, which 
will be referred to as ''society."' 


If the immediate group is in accordance with the general ob- 
jectives of the organization it will oppose any conduct that will tend to 
disrupt or destroy the organization. Such disruptive conduct might be 
the refusal to obey a directive from a superior. If the refusal would de- 
stroy or weaken the office held by the superior and if this office is criti- 
cal to the organization, the subordinate would be subject to group sanctions, 
as, for example, loss of status, if he did not comply. This group sanc- 
tion would be applied regardless of the nature of the particular directive. 
On the other hand, in some situations the immediate group may be in- 
different to compliance, and it may even tend to encourage insubordination 
under the appropriate circumstances. 


"Society" exercises its influence on the decision to comply or 
not with a directive in an even more subtle way by means of moral senti- 
ments. As Talcott Parsons points out, the sanctions for ignoring moral 
sentiments and the conduct they dictate result not in external punishment 
but in "a feeling of guilt or shame, wuaich, it is important to note, may 
often be largely repressed. "ll But there is on the positive side a sense 
of obligation to do what we feel is right: ''The well integrated personality 
feels an obligation to live up to expectations in his variously defined 


roles, to be a ‘good boy,' to be a 'good student,' an ‘efficient worker,' 
and so on."!4 Parsons continues: 


The prevailing evidence is that the deeper moral 
sentiments are inculcated in early childhood and are 
deeply built into the structure of personality itself. 
They are, in a deeper sense, beyond the range of con- 
scious decision and control, except, perhaps, in cer- 
tain critical situations, and even when consciously 
repudiated, still continue to exert their influence through 
repressed guilt feelings and the like. 13 


It is possible, then, that the decision of a subordinate to con- 


fer authority on a command is the result of a decision made outside the 
conscious realm of the mind. 


3. Feeling Toward Responsibility--When a subordinate receives and ac- 
cepts the directive of a superior in an organization, the subordinate is 

responsible for carrying out the directive, but the responsibility for the 
nature of the directive rests with the superior. This, however, ceases 
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to be the case when the subordinate refuses to accept the directive. In 
such a case the subordinate becomes responsible for the alternative course 
of action (or inaction) that he chooses to pursue. This might be best 
illustrated with an example. 


A purchasing agent has been told by his boss to buy a given 
quantity of tin plate. The purchasing agent disagrees with his boss and 
feels that the price of tin plate will drop sharply in the near future and 
that therefore the purchase should be deferred. If the purchasing agent 
follows his superior's instructions, his responsibility will be discharged 
upon making the purchase according to instructions. If, however, the 
purchasing agent decides to wait for the anticipated price break, he be- 
comes responsible for this decision and its consequences. He has as- 
sumed greater responsibility. 


4. Facts of the Situation--The facts of the situation have an influence 
on authority. Directives may be complied with because they obviously 
meet the requirements of the situation as seen both from the point of 
view of the superior and the subordinate. Or compliance may be with- 
held because the directive so clearly fails to meet the requirements 

of a situation. 


This may be stated in terms of Mary Parker Follett's law of 
the situation. Directives that evolve out of a detection and expression 
of the law of the situation will tend to be accepted and accorded authority. 
Directives that fail to take notice of the law of the situation will tend to 
be disobeyed. 14 


In safety regulations we see a common example of the type of 
directive that is often readily given authority because it is clearly in 
keeping with the law of the situation. Im cases where safety regulations 
are realistically based and where these realistic bases are made clear 
to those to whom the regulation is to apply, they are observed by sub- 
ordinates in a preponderance of the number of times that they apply. 

This fact should not be obscured by the few dramatic instances where a 
regulation is not followed. For instance, an automotive pressed steel 
plant will have a regulation that hands should not touch the die when a 
press is in operation. For the rare accident that occurs because this 
regulation is not followed, one may cite innumerable instances where 

the directive was followed. This widespread acceptance is the result of 

a situation that can be clearly seen and appraised by every one concerned. 
The consequences for failure to obey are controlled by neither the superior 
nor the subordinate: Authority grows out of the situation itself. 


Authority may also oddly come about because of a lack of in- 
formation. A superior tnay be in a position referred to by Barnard as 
a communication center, that is, a position where information significant 
in forming the directives that he is to pass on to his subordinates tends 
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to flow to him.!5 The subordinate, on the other hand, lacks this in- 
formation, and therefore he tends to accept directives that emerge from 
the information center. He cannot hope to know how the law of the situ- 
ation with respect to organization and other matters is constructed: he 
must choose between wandering in the dark, or obeying a command that 
he does not understand but which he knows was framed with more infor- 
mation than he himself has. Similar to this situation is one in which the 
facts to act upon are available, but where the subordinate lacks the 
training or the capacity to use these facts as guides to action. Authority 
then, too, goes, by default, to the superior. 


It is interesting to note that when management assigns a person 
to an information center, it may by this act confer authority on many of 
the directives of the individual appointed. Insofar as this happens we 
have an instance where authority is delegated. But even this must be 
qualified with the stipulation made by Barnard that "the competence of 
the persons serving as communications centers...must be adequate. "'! 


Authority is Limited 


The definition of authority presented is in terms of the reaction 
to individual, discrete communications, not to a sequence of directives. 
This distinction was introduced because common experience tells us that 
no individual exercises continuing authority in every situation. A person 
may have authority at one time and not at the next. Whether a particu- 
lar directive carries authority or not depends upon how the factors or 
forces discussed in the previous section resolve themselves in moving 
a person toward obedience or dissent. Whether the directive is followed 
depends also upon the timing, the characteristics of the people themselves, 
and the nature of the directive. 


It is perhaps also useful to think in terms of the number of 
times an individual actually exercises authority compared to the number 
of times he attempts to do so but fails. This, however, is a supple- 
mentary concept. It corresponds to Max Weber's definition of power as 
the probability of securing obedience. 17 This term may be useful, but 
is heavily charged with meaning. 


It is likely, however, that "power" has a largely conceptual 
value and that the probability of exercising authority cannot be measured 
because subordinates anticipate the commands of their superiors. They ask: 
"How would my superior wish me to behave under these circumstances? 18 
Therefore, although theirs is behavior signifying authority, this behavior 
may be extremely hard to observe. As Simon says, "Further, the more 
obedient the subordinate, the less tangible will be the evidences of authority. 
For |overt] authority will need to be exercised only to reverse an incorrect 
decision, "19 
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The Efficiency of Authority 


Is there a force among the forces weighed by an individual in 
deciding whether to accord authority to a directive that is not only more 
powerful than the others but is also more socially accepted? Although 
we have no definite answer to this question there are numerous hints in 
the literature as to what the answer might be. 


' First in point of time is Miss Follett's provocative idea that 
"when both sides obey the law of the situation no person has power over 
another, 


The same thought was expressed recently by historian Karl 
Deutsch at a seminar on communications conducted at Columbia University. 
Deutsch pointed out that originally the British Empire was led by coercion; 
today the British Commonwealth is led by communication! This is to say, 
the Commonwealth is led by making the law of the situation clear to its 
members. Whenever the going gets rough, says Deutsch, the Common- 
wealth steps up communication. This allows the member nations to act 
in accordance with the law of the situation. The results are far superior 
to those achieved through coercion.*! Simon expresses a similar 
thought when he states that the authority of ideas must gain in importance 
in an organization co-ordinate with the authority of sanctions. 


Thus, from diverse sources, we see a similar idea being re- 
flected to the effect that the type of authority that arises out of the situ- 
ation not only comes into being more wquickly but is also more desirable 
from the point of view of the individual. That this is as yet only an 
opinion should be underscored. However, it is an opinion that has ‘found 
frequent re-enforcement in one's own experience. , 


Limitations of the Definition 


The limitations of our definition are indeed evident. While 
the statement is conceptually operational, many aspects of it are not 
likely to be easily observed. Those that may be observed are not 


measurable. This lack of measurement will be a serious limitation in 
the building of powerful, unambiguous mathematical models from which 
we can make predictions of the results of certain conduct. We cannot, 


therefore, except in an intuitive way, answer such questions as how to 
control the forces making for the acceptance of a communication that 
would through this acceptance become authoritative. The definition pre- 
sented is one of several attempts to make progress along a difficult road. 


Summary 


A definition of authority has been presented and discussed. It 
is a definition written from the "operational" point of view--that is, it 
attempts to state the elements of the definition in a manner that may, at 
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least conceptually, be checked by observation. 


It conceives of authority as arising from a decision on the part 
of the subordinate that results from weighing the various forces influ- 
encing acceptance and rejection. This weighing may not be conscious. It 
considers many factors and the weighing of these factors will probably 
be different at different times and places. Therefore, in a very real 
sense, only limited authority is possible. 


The definition has the serious limitation that it does not offer 
an approach to measuring the elements discussed, and, hence, the use 
of mathematical models is not possible. In the social sciences, however, 
this is not a surprising limitation. 


While our definition is not original in its parts, it does attempt 
to view authority from a somewhat new perspective. Let us hope that 
there will continue to be many more attempts to broaden our knowledge 
of this concept of authority, which is so fundamental to man's under- 
standing of himself. 
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A CRITIQUE OF BUSINESS GAMES 
BILLY E, GOETZ 


-MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


There once was an American who flew to West Berlin. He 
crossed to Russian Berlin, spent only an hour there, and returned to 
write a book, "Behind the Iron Curtain."" Business games take in less 
territory. I have observed Sloan Fellows play the IBM game for half a 
day, and I helped umpire the McKinsey-Harvard Business Review game 
for twelve hours of play in the Executive Development program in Chile. 
Even so, I can write no book! However, I do have a few tentative im- 
pressions. 


In both instances, the participants seemed to enjoy the per- 
formance, largely due to the competitive element, which was supposed 
to be played down. While participants seemed to agree that the exper- 
ience had value, I am left wondering (1) whether either game did teach 
anything in the limited time allowed, (2) whether it taught truth or error, 
and (3) whether it was an efficient use of time. 


l. Did the Game Teach? 


In both instances participants seemed too busy jumping up and 
down and running around (figuratively, of course) to calm down and ana- 
lyze the play. They became too emotionally involved, too aching to run 
with the ball to care about where the goal was or how best to reach it. 
The usual slogans to the effect that managers always make decisions 
with inadequate data and usually under time pressure were offered in 
both cases just as these rationalizations seem to be in evidence wherever 
sloppy analysis is offered for sale. Although there is just enough truth 
in these slogans to pack the suckers in (after all, being sloppy is easier, 
and so a high priest can be popular by advocating it), surely more em- 
phasis on deeper analysis would be better education. For example, in 
neither situation did any of the participants seem to try to use anything 
he presumably learned in the development programs he was finishing. 
This may, of course, mean that the other means of learning employed 
in their courses had failed to teach them anything! My prejudices impel 
me to the judgment that little that they had learned was relevant to the 
games, and that this was a weakness of the games and not of the courses. 


While business managers do make decisions under time pres- 
sure, surely a peculiar scale of values is preached when students are 
taught to make many major decisions concerning a whole quarter's oper- 
ations of a substantial business enterprise every fifteen minutes! No 
wonder so many want to be managers--the pay is good and the work easy. 
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Every fifteen minutes all the problems are settled by snap judgments. 
I have the same objection to the case method! 


Much of this curse might be exorcised by devoting more 
time--a great deal more time--to the process. Participants should en- 
gage in considerable analyzing before arriving at decisions and in a great 
amount of reviewing and reconsidering after results come.back. They 
should somewhere along the line be explicitly forced to make use of 
what they have learned. For example, the McKinsey game really should 
start with each team making a cash budget. It is loaded with disaster 
for participants who don't. Perhaps it is good teaching to let partici- 
pants find this out for themselves, but, if so, this is likely to be almost 
all (plus a little trivial rudimentary bookkeeping) any one learns in, say, 
three hours of play. 


My conclusion is that, as played, little was learned in either 


instance, and that, given much more time for analysis both in prospect 
and in retrospect, learning could be substantial. 


2. Truth or Error? 


Both games seemed "loaded" to pay off teams that plunged into 
research and development and sales promotion expenditures. Since no 
opportunity is given players to influence the quality or effectiveness of 
R & D or of advertising or of salesmen administration--there is just 
sheer dollar pressure--the lesson taught tends to be fallacious. Many 
companies find this recipe for success the road to prompt bankruptcy. 
The McKinsey game is loaded with bankruptcy for persons who plunge 
too soon, and with ''Monopoly''-like success for participants who pursue 
a lucky break by plowing windfall profits into these channels. 


The IBM game seems loaded to penalize the price cutter and 
to reward price boosts. In Chile we modified the McKinsey game to 
increase probability of making a sale if price were cut and reduce it if 
price were raised (a $1,000 price cut improved probability as much in 
each area as $3,000 spent on sales promotion in one area only). This also 
turned out to load the game--after all, any rule automatically loads it. 


The McKinsey game seems to have some flagrant errors. If 
salesmen of two teams call on the same prospect, who happens to want 
two lathes, and if the table of random numbers is kind to both, each 
sells the customer one lathe. This is true in spite of the fact that one 
company may have spent enormous sums on R & D resulting in several 
product improvements and may have spent other large sums on adver- 
tising while the other company did neither, and in spite of obvious 
preference for one make so as to reduce inventories of spare parts, main- 
tenance costs, and downtime. A second flagrant flaw is applying 
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advertising expenditures of a period to improve probabilities of sale in 
the next period only. This suggests random switches every period, con- 
centrating all advertising first here, then there, with matching switches 
of salesmen lagged one period. 


If students are unsophisticated enough to be trying only to learn 
answers (regardless of what they are told), business games are almost 
certain to teach more error than truth--with an interesting exception. 

It seems possible to me for a specific company to develop rules for 
markets and companies which fit itself and its competitors and then 
role-play itself to answers via business games. Here business games 
would begin to approach the war games which are their acknowledged 
inspiration. The games I observed were rank perversions of the mili- 
tary games at least as bad as trying to learn modern war by playing 
chess! Where the game doesn't fail by being specifically misrepresent- 
ative (as chess and war), it tends to fail by being under-specific. For 
example, let's (you and I) play a game. It has rules, but neither of 
us knows the rules. And there is a large random element, which will 
make it a long, hard job to learn the rules. Finally, we shan't play 
long enough to make much progress at the job. 


Someone should devise a means of determining whether the 
games teach more with the rules laid naked or concealed. In teaching 
bridge, is it well to play the first few hands face up? Do you tell be- 
ginners they must follow suit, or do you teach this to them by ''clob- 
bering" them with a two-trick penalty out of a clear blue sky? 


In any event, the emphasis should be blatantly and explicitly 
on business games as a way of learning what questions to ask, and every 
possible means should be used to warn students against believing that 
they are learning answers. Even so, some students will find only 
answers! 


Economy 


My belief is that business games are not an economical means 
of teaching. They use too many hours and each hour costs too much, 


My belief is qualified by the fact that we do so little about 
measuring the results of any teaching or learning method, let alone set- 
ting up controlled experiments to compare and evaluate alternative 
methods. We are uncertain as to objectives, we do not really know 
what to try to measure. Even when we agree on what to measure, we 
know only a little about how to measure it. And to the extent we are 
able to measure, we find so appallingly little! We know we can make 
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good parrots or performing animals of students, but when we vary the 
formula a trifle, random response is initiated. A few students seem to 
learn a great deal--sometimes almost without effort. How, we do not 
really know. 


And yet, when most disillusioned, if we compare the "educated" 
whose education we have failed to find by diligent search with the 'unedu- 
cated,’ while there is a vast overlapping, the averages stand sharply and 
clearly apart. Something seems to have happened even if we don't know 
what it is or how to measure it. 


Perhaps business games will do it better? 


Addendum 


I specifically exempt the business game Al Schrieber discussed 
in the August, 1958 issue of this Journal and at the Academy of Manage- 
ment meeting in December, 1958. It seems to have avoided many of 
the objections raised above, and may even be well worth the time it 
takes. I shall reserve my judgment on this. Perhaps I shall have op- 
portunity to observe it further. 


In June I heard a paper on the Carnegie Tech game read to the 
engineering economy section meetings of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education in Pittsburgh. It seemed to me to be sharply in- 
ferior to the game described by Schrieber in most of the respects men- 
tioned above and superior in none. This seems a curiosity since 
Schrieber himself seemed so favorably impressed by the Carnegie game, 
and I suspect Schrieber knows far more about business games, and 
specifically the Carnegie Tech game, than I. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE PLANNING PROCESS! 
WROE ALDERSON 


ALDERSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


In the simplest terms planning is putting a set of elements in 
order. The planning process itself is a pretty complicated set of ele- 
ments which needs to be put in order. One way to do this is to specify 
the detailed steps required in various types of planning assignments. But 
first it will be helpful to consider some perspectives on the planning pro- 
cess as a whole. 


To see any object in perspective is similar to having a theory 
about it; but it is also something more. To see a mountain or a ma- 
chine in perspective may mean to reflect on how it came into being and 
how it works or the impact it has on its surroundings. It may also 
mean to walk around it or to delve into its interior, seeing it first from 
one angle and then another. Theory often seeks a single consistent ex- 
planation of a system or a process. Multiple perspective, .on the other 
hand, adopts several views in turn, looking for ways to take hold of the 
object at hand, to use it, or to adapt it to human purposes. 


Several ways of looking at planning will now be considered. 
These perspectives are all closely related and in a sense embody at 
least an elementary theory of planning. The main purpose of this dis- 
cussion, however, is not to explain planning but to help people who are 
trying to do it. What is needed at this stage is a relatively open and 
varied approach with a more closely knit description of procedures to 
come later. This first walk around the mountain will present the planning 
process from half a dozen perspectives. 


MATCHING MEANS AND ENDS 


Planning is one approach to the matching of means and ends. 
To recognize the need for planning is to concede that there is consider- 
able complexity either in the means or in the ends or in both. The 
carpenter who reaches for his hammer when he wishes to drive a nail 
is matching means and ends, but he is scarcely engaged in planning. He 
may have done some rudimentary planning before he left for work in the 
morning, anticipating the character of the day's work and deciding on the 
tools he should take along. 


Planning generally contemplates a plurality of both means and 
ends. It does not match one tool against a single limited task but con- 
siders a tool kit in relation to a complete operation. More precisely, 
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planning is the design of a pattern of activity to promote the achievement 
of a set of objectives. But there are some issues to be faced before the 
matching of ends and means begins. Problems arise as to the ways in 
which plural objectives may be related to each other and parallel prob- 
lems arise as to the classification and management of means. 


The individuals making up any human organization always re- 
flect in their behavior a diversity of objectives. Even if the organiza- 
tion came into existence to sell goods and make a profit there are dif- 
ferences as to the statement of more specific goals which could affect 
the program of management activities quite significantly. 


Within a plurality of ends a pair of specific goals may be re- 
lated in one of three primary ways. They may be neutral toward each 
other so that they are related chiefly through competitive claims on the 
available means. Or a pair of goals may be in direct conflict so that 
success in one may increase the risk of failure in the other. 


Finally, two goals may support and complement each other. The 
degree of complementarity between two goals may be moderate or so 
great as to make each an essential condition for the success of the other. 


Much more could be said about the problem of clarifying com- 
pany objectives as a phase of planning. Here it will suffice to mention 
the characteristic methods of reconciling goals that exhibit the three 
primary relationships. If two goals are neutral, the planner has the 
relatively simple problem of allocating resources or effort to each. If 
two goals are complementary a decision may still have to be made as to 
which is dominant, Even though a refinery makes money on both lubri- 
cating oil and gasoline it will want to maximize the relative sales of one 


or the other at a given time according to the prevailing market conditions. 


If a pair of goals exhibits conflict, one may have to be eliminated or 
separate organizations created to give concentrated attention to each. For 
example, a surprising number of organizations finds it necessary to have 
two or more sales forces, not merely because different skills are re- 
quired, but because the attitude and approach which is appropriate in one 
field may be actually harmful in another. 


Means can be classified in various ways. In the marketing 
function, for example, the means employed can be classified by the func- 
tions of physical movement of goods, advertising to stimulate consumer 
demand, and selling to secure the co-operation of intermediary channels 
in reaching the consumer. For a first view of planning it is more im- 
portant to classify resources by factors affecting their manageability. 
Resources vary as to their degree of scarcity or abundance, the extent 
to which they can be divided into smaller units or must remain indivisi- 
ble, and their fitness for broad, general use or narrow, specialized use. 


wm 
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The need for management in human affairs arises out of 
scarcity. The elementary response to scarcity is allocation. The sim- 
plest version of the economic problem is the allocation of scarce re- 
sources to objectives that are in neutral relation to each other. If that 
were all, the matching of means and ends would hardly require anything 
so formal as an organized planning procedure. 


In practice management is faced with complications in the al- 
location of resources. It is often convenient to talk about labor as one 
of the primary factors of production, but there are actually many grades 
and kinds of labor, each to be assigned its appropriate task. For ex- 
ample, planning in the area of marketing management soon passes be- 
yond such broad classifications as available retail outlets and considers 
the functional differences among types and the way each fits into a mar- 
keting program. Some types of retail outlets are scarcer than others 
either in absolvte numbers and capacity or in relation to the marketing 
needs of the supplier. 


There is a wide range of variation in the degree of speciali- 
zation of resources. Some employees are more versatile than others. 
Some advertising reaches masses of people and some is directed to very 
limited segments of the market. A resource or program with general 
application has the virtue of being relatively easy to apply and control. 
More specialized facilities are justified by their greater efficiency in the 
situations for which they are designed. 


In the planned use of resources, specialized facilities tend to 
be assigned first to the tasks for which they are most efficient. More 
versatile facilities take up the slack wherever they are needed. Zipf 
has shown for a variety of fields that general laws tend to govern the 
balance between facilities of general and specialized use. ~ Analytical 
techniques such as linear programming have been devised to deal with 
the complications introduced into the allocation problem by specialized 
facilities. 


The marginal analysis of productivity assumes that management 
can always add a little bit more of any production factor until it is util- 
izing just enough. A serious limitation, of course, is that some resources 
are available in large and indivisible units. In a plant producing pig 
iron the ore can be broken down by pounds or fractions of a pound. But 4 
a blast furnace is an indivisible unit and either operates as a whole or ™ 
must be shut down. ‘ 


Indivisibility is also a limiting factor in the management of re- ~ 

sources. Assume that a company has the problem of whether to opena e 
sales office in Denver or get along without it. If the decision is posi- 

_ tive, some minimum level of cost is involved in opening the new office. 
_ Such indivisibility presents critical problems also in other management 
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areas, such as in the management of advertising. The decision to use 
or not to use a given television program may affect the disposition of 
most of a company's advertising budget. 


Planning is particularly concerned with the time dimension of 
the indivisibility of resources. The decision to build a plant or to make 
a major installation of equipment is equivalent to committing resources 
for a number of years ahead. Such commitments are often made with a 
full knowledge that it will be some time before this production capacity 
can be fully used. Similar considerations arise with respect to market- 
ing inputs. Funds are allocated for product development or for promotion 
with an expectation of profits some years ahead. Decisions concerning 
distribution channels, such as to use a given type of wholesaler or bro- 
ker, usually must stand for some time. The costs and difficulties of 
changing channels are considerable in reversing such a decision. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF DECISIONS 


Planning can be characterized as a process of dealing with 
groups of interdependent decisions. It embodies basic economies in de- 
cision making. The individual decisions, tackled in isolation, could not 
be made so readily, if at all. The information required in making one 
decision has a bearing on many others in the group. One decision tenta- 
tively arrived at helps to set a limit on the answers to other questions. 
Two or more decisions may form a decision complex which must be at- 
tacked as a whole. 


The ‘linkage among decisions is of several types. Linkages 
based on relations among objectives or on the dimensions of manageabil- 
ity in resources were suggested in the last section. Another way to 
deal with the interdependence of decisions is to classify the ties between 
them as linkages over time, linkages over space, and linkages among the 
components of an organization structure. There is also the hierarchy of 
decisions represented in the distinction between tactics and strategy. 


The key decisions which set the basic pattern of a plan are 
properly called strategic decisions. The military distinction between 
strategy and tactics can be applied in a similar way to general manage- 
ment, The choice of a strategy embodies a core idea concerning the re- 
lation of means and ends. Tactical decisions relate to the detailed ap- 
plication of effort in the execution of the core idea. Management strategy 
attempts to deal with the complex structure of means and ends in such 
a way as to promote an optimal result. Much could be said about the 
processes of generating and evaluating management or marketing strate- 
gies, but the present interest is in indicating how the choice of strategy 
establishes the framework for tactical or routine decisions. 
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The class of decisions which follows directly from the choice 
of strategy may be called program decisions. The program specifies 
the scale, character, and sequence of activities which strategy requires. 
The program embodies the core idea and translates it into an operational 
plan. As in the case ofa military plan some degree of flexibility is 
usually provided for adaptation to unforeseen conditions. 


Another class of decisions implementing strategy may be called 
policy decisions. More precisely a policy may be said to specify a de- 
cision rule, or guide, indicating how certain situations are to be handled 
if and when they arise. If a policy is very rigid and fully prescribed 
it merges into a statement of procedure. In this sense it actually pro- 
vides decisions in advance on many individual cases. More commonly a 
policy allows some latitude for taking account of the particular circum- 
stances and yet forming judgments consistent with the aim of management 
strategy. 


The final class of decisions pertains to regulation and control. 
A complete management program embraces some standards of success 
and measurements of performance. To the extent that an unfolding plan 
requires changes in the existing pattern of behavior, controls must be 
adjusted to make sure that the system operates according to plan. 


Four classes of decisions have been named which constitute 
the substance of planning. The logical sequence moves from strategy to 
program to policy to controls, but one category is not necessarily dis- 
posed of completely before taking up the next. Program embodies 
strategy insofar as appropriate activities can be specified in advance. 
And policy serves to guide on-the-spot, otherwise unplanned decisions, 
in circumstances which cannot be adequately foreseen. Controls pro- 
vide the feedback for keeping the operation on plan. The choice of 
strategy is one of the major factors which set the framework for the 
other types of decisions. But the final test of strategy is how well it 
can be implemented in the other three decision areas. 


Decisions under consideration are linked by their presumptive 
connections in time. Assume a pair of decisions in which one in the 
normal course of affairs will ke made before the other. The linkage be- 
tween the two might be interpreted in two quite different ways. The oc- 
casion for the second decision might be regarded as a consequence of 
the first decision. On the other hand the first decision might constitute 
a necessary antecedent without which the second could not or should not 
be made. These time relations are among the sources of tensions which 
create the need for formal planning. An executive responsible for a 
major decision could understandably wish to postpone it until all the an- 
tecedent conditions were clear. The delay on the other hand might be 
holding up action and causing wasted effort on a number of fronts. 
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Planning in this time aspect starts with an identification of 
major decisions and then analyzes the antecedents and the consequences 
of each: to set the stage for a major decision the planner looks both 
backward and forward. The result of this investigation may be to move 
ahead promptly or to hold the decision in suspense for a more propitious 
occasion. 

Some decisions may be regarded as concurrent but linked over 
space as, for example, from one sales territory to another. Geographi- 
cal linkage of concurrent decisions presents the planner with contrasting 
requirements which are sometimes difficult to reconcile. One require- 
ment is adaptation of the program to local conditions. The other is the 
need for consistency across the market as a whole. Too many conces- 
sions to the presumed peculiarities of market segments can disturb 
morale and efficiency at other places. Too much concern for uniformity 
for its own sake may mean ineffective handling of special problems and © 
special opportunities. It is the function of the planner to weigh in ad- 
vance the advantages and disadvantages on either side. The optimum 
compromise is likely to be found in holding the line with respect to the 
essential pattern of performance but allowing some discretion as to the 
way of accomplishing these results from area to area, 


In dealing with a group of related decisions, planning is directed 
toward gaining an optimum result from the group of decisions as a whole. 
This view suggests the need for optimization rules to guide the planner. 
Such rules must be stated separately for the principal types of planning 
assignments. One formula might fit an assignment in which spatial re- 
lations were predominant. A rule of quite different form would be ex- 
pected to emerge for optimizing the results of a group of decisions with 
linkage over time. 


The programming of management activities is the characteristic 
task of planning over time. The prevailing pattern involves classes of 
decisions which have been discussed in this section, including those per- 
taining to strategy, program, policy, and controls. Some of the rela- 
tionships among these aspects of a management plan are pictured on the 
following page. 


OPERATING INPUTS AND OUTPUTS 


A third way to look at planning is to begin by looking at the 
inputs and outputs of the management system. The connection between 
inputs and outputs is obviously related to that between means and ends. 
The outputs are the ends toward which the operation is directed. The 
objectives of planning are to increase these outputs or to improve the 
ratio between inputs and outputs. Means may be comprehensively de- 
fined as the resources available to management. Inputs represent the 
use and application of such resources in a stated operating period. 
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Planning in terms of an operating system lends itself to quanti- 
tative methods. These methods range from standard accounting proce- 
dures to advanced forms of operations research. An initial state of af- 
fairs is specified for the beginning of some operating period. The final 
state can be specified in comparable terms at the end of the period as 
well as in terms of the inputs and outputs during the period. The bal- 
ance sheets and operating statements of accounting are the customary 
means for specifying the states of a system and its inputs and outputs. 
The planning process needs to go beyond the accounting figures to a more 
comprehensive "pre-plan" audit. Such an audit embraces the structure 
of means and ends underlying the flow of inputs and outputs. 


The accounting concept of a pro forma statement is a recog- 
nized tool of financial planning. For purposes of planning,the notion 
can be extended to include the specified state of the system ait the end 
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of the operating period. The objectives of a plan can be stated in terms 
of desired changes in the state of the system or the level of its outputs. 
A simple example might be a desired share of the market to be obtained 
over athree-year period and a minimum rate of net earnings. 


The relation between inputs and outputs is characteristically 
different according to the length of the planning period. Planning assign- 
ments are distinguished as short-range, intermediate, and long-range, 
but the distinction cannot be sharply drawn in terms of the length of time 
involved. For convenient reference, short-range planning might be taken 
to refer to a period of a year or less, intermediate planning two to five 
years, and long-range planning any period greater than five years. 


In short-range planning the output which can be measured at 
the end of the period is set off against inputs committed at the beginning. 
In planning for so short a span the planner is usually given a specific 
goal or desired level of output as his target. His job is to utilize the 
resources available to him so as to give the highest probability of 
achieving the specified outputs. The management requirements are 
exacting with respect to the detailed programming of activities but 
usually involving no change in the basic strategy or structure of the 
operation. This is the type of planning which conforms to the stereo- 
type of starting with a clearly stated objective and then determining how 
best to achieve it. Such planning also exemplifies the notion of handling 
a group of related decisions en masse rather than trying to cope with 
them one by one. 


At the opposite extreme is long-range planning, in which the 
planner visualizes the relation between inputs aro outputs in quite a dif- 
ferent way. Some of the inputs will almost certainly be capital inputs, 
and, in fact, long-range planning often starts with a consideration of 
capital requirements. Planning which looks so far ahead is concerned 
with fundamentcl decisions, but it may serve to hold them in suspense 
rather than bringing them to a head. It should make these decision prob- 
lems explicit far enough ahead to allow some leeway for favorable timing. 


With respect to long-range planning assignments, the planner 
can seldom hope to start with sharply defined objectives. The function 
of such planning is to clarify objectives as much as to detail the strate- 
gies and programs for achieving them. The longer view of the future 
uses comprehensive market forecasts to construct a vision of developing 
needs and possibilities. It does not attempt to determine a pattern of 
action for the distant future but to keep the possibilities open and to pre- 
serve the power to act as the need for action approaches. The organi- 
zation for which a long-range plan is made will expand, undergo a radi- 
cal change of character, or possibly disappear before the planning period 
has elapsed. Meanwhile the practice of peering into the future provides 
a framework for rational decision-making today. 
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New objectives will surely emerge just as management is pur- 
suing objectives today which could scarcely have been anticipated by busi- 
ness executives of a generation ago. Even without assuming a similar 
change in the business and intellectual climate, any given firm will have 
new aims because it will have become a different firm. This is to say 
that if it continues to succeed and to survive it will have passed into a 
new stage of its historical development to which a new outlook is appro- 
priate. 


Planning of the intermediate range of two to five years is in 
some respects a blend of short-range and long-range planning and in 
some respects the prototype, with the other two the limiting cases. 
Again, the real distinguishing feature is the characteristic relationship 
of means and ends. It couples an open mind as to the exact formulation 
of objectives with a fairly precise detailing of the program to reach ob- 
jectives. The period is long enough to realize desired outputs at the 
end of successive fiscal years. Correspondingly, there is a range of 
discretion as to whether inputs should be increased or decreased as the 
period proceeds or as objectives are gradually modified. Most firms 
are faced with several strategic decisions within a period of five years 
or less. The period is short enough to predict with some confidence 
the principal contours of the environment in which decisions will take 
place. 


It might be a useful convention to take intermediate planning 
as the subject matter when no further qualifications are specified. This 
woula provide a convenient framework for the exposition of the basic 
planning technique. In a firm with fully developed staff planning, the 
professional would doubtless place special emphasis on intermediate 
planning. Short-range programming would involve greater participation 
on the part of those executives who are close to the line operation. 
Long-range planning of the more speculative character would continue to 
be the domain of top management, although often with the assistance of 
specialized staff. Certain relationships among the three types of planning 
are pictured in the chart on the following page. 


The progression indicated in the chart suggests that long-range 
planning contemplates a future that is open to many possibilities and 
leads toward some conclusions as to structure or shape of things to 
come. Middle-range planning takes structure as largely determined and 
makes some judgments about the quantities of inputs and outputs within 
this framework. In the case.of short-range planning, both the structure 
and quantity of inputs and outputs are fixed: the planner specifies the 
application of the budgeted input to minimize lost motion in achieving the 
target output. 


FORESIGHT AS ORGANIZED HINDSIGHT 


A cynical story, circulated in various versions, attempts to 
challenge planning by calling attention to the limitations on foresight. One 
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Responsibility Phase of activity Inputs and Outputs 


Structure Quantity 


Long-range planning 


Top management 


& planning staff Orientation to change Open Open 


Intermediate planning 


Planning staff 
primarily 


Strategy Fixed Open 


Short-range planning 


Planning staff 
> [ | Current programs Fixed Fixed 


line executives 


form of the anecdote pictures the driver of a car sitting behind the 
wheel blindfolded. He steers the car by listening to the reports of an 
associate who is facing backward and looking out the rear window. Ri- 
diculous as this image appears, it has analogies in human affairs which 
work out quite successfully. Consider the instrument landing of a trans- 
atlantic plane in a fog. Or the driller sinking a well on the advice of a 
geologist who has obviously never seen the pool of oil which he thinks 
may be located at that point. Or the building which takes shape in the 
way indicated by the architect's drawings even though there has never 
been another building precisely like it. 


The future, by definition, is that part of history which has not 
yet been revealed to us and which we can only know by inference. Most 
people accept the inference that the sun will rise tomorrow because a 
Similar event has occurred every day of their lives. Some geographers 
infer that the polar ice cap will start to move south again because they 
detect trends in the recent past which, if projected, will cause such a 
movement. To take an example from the marketing field, a retailer 
counts on advertising support in the sale of a product because he accepts 
the promise of a responsible supplier. In summary, inferences about 
what will happen in the future are based on recurrent events in the past, 


= 
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on trends observable in past events, or on commitments already made 
to bring about a future event. 


The planner should accept the challenge of the cynic and con- 
cede that foresight can only rest on organized hindsight. Im fact, this 
notion can be the source of another useful perspective on planning. The 
planner must determine how best to organize the available knowledge of 
the past to provide some guide-posts for future action. From the view- 
point of planning, the present is not the passing moment but the slice of 
time required to create andinstall a plan. The relevant past is that for 
which information has been collected and analyzed as the basis for plan- 
ning. The relevant future begins when the flan is activated and can be 
expected to have some impact on the management operation. If the plan- 
ning gap between past and future grows too long, the inferences from one 
to the other become increasingly hazardous. These relationships between 
past, present, and future are pictured in the chart below. 


Past, Present, and Future in Planning 


PAST PRESENT FUTURE 


The block representing the future is heavily cross-hatched to 
indicate darkness--not the darkness of gloom, but the darkness of ig- 
norance. The past is pictured in more open form, reflecting the fact 
that it is possible to peer into the past but with diminishing clarity as 
the period lengthens. The curving arrows at the bottom are intended to 
show that inference runs from the past to the future and then back into 
the planning "present'' with respect to the nature of the plan required. 
The point of convergence in the space representing the present is the 


date of completion and approval of the plan and the beginning of installa- 
tion. 


There is probably an optimal relationship as to the length of 
the past and future periods which can be constructively related through 
planning. The past period should be long enough to provide a stable 
basis for projecting a trend for the stated future period. For most 
purposes one past year would not be adequate for predicting the pattern 
for one year ahead. The issue depends, of course, on the kinds of vari- 
ation which must be taken into account in planning. A month-by-month 
program for a year would require a forecast of seasonal variations in 
operations. Monthly figures for five previous years would be fairly sat- 


isfactory for determining what kind of a seasonal pattern should be ex- 
pected. 
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For intermediate planning related to a future period of three to 
five years, trend figures for the past fifteen years might be adequate for 
most planning purposes. That would cover several upward and downward 
movements of the business cycle and provide a fairly stable base for 
judging secular trend or testing a forecasting formula. For some types 
of long-range forecasting which have been described, past and future 
periods of about equal length might be suitable. That is to say that 
broad speculations as to what may happen in the next quarter century 
could be grounded on what had happened in the last one. There are some 
related issues which might be reserved for a more comprehensive con- 
sideration of forecasting techniques. 


OPTIMAL PLANNING AND THE PLANNING HORIZON 


One way of appreciating the need for planning is to recall that 
time is in some sense the scarcest of all resources. With respect to 
any given operating period, planning functions in such a way as to make 
the most of the time available. Suppose that the planning assignment is 
designed to increase the outputs of the system over the next five years. 
But some part of that time must be used up in creating the plan before 
it can be put into effect. Thus planning also makes use of the scarce 
resource of time. 


In principle there is an optimal amount of time to be devoted 
to planning in any given planning problem. The answer lies in finding 
the point of balance between two opposing considerations. On the one 
hand there is need for time to complete an adequate plan. On the other 
hand the plan needs to be in effect for as much of the total period as 
possible in order to have maximum impact on the operation. There is 
a best division of the total time between planning and the improved oper- 
ation under any given set of assumptions as to the effectiveness of plan- 
ning. The chart illustrates the determination of the point of balance 
under one simple set of assumptions. 


= - R 
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O 
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The distance from A to B represents the total time to be 
divided between planning and improved operation. The shaded rectangle 
O at the bottom represents the ordinary output of the system if it should 
go ahead without benefit of planning. The dottea line MR represents the 
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incremental productivity of the system as a result of various amounts of 
time devoted to planning. Under the assumption as to a linear incre- 
ment from planning, the point C is the one which optimizes the results 
of planning. Geometrically that means that the rectangle I, representing 
the incremental result, has its maximum area at this point. 


The assumptions used in this illustration are highly arbitrary. 
Somewhat more realistic assumptions are embodied in the next chart. 
A formal solution would not in general be practical, but this brief con- 
sideration of the basic relationships should help to sharpen intuition in 
dealing with the problem. 


a 
M I 
A B 


In this chart the same total time period is considered. The 
dotted line MR is modified to reflect a more probable situation with 
respect to the incremental output from planning. Instead of a linear 
function it is now assumed that this relationship is marked by both a 
threshold and a ceiling. That is to say that planning must be carried 
to a substantial point before it would influence the operation at all. 
Thereafter the value of planning rises rapidly but shortly levels off. 


The point C at which the rectangle, representing the incre - 
mental output from planning, is at its maximum value now moves to 
the left. The time spent in planning no longer covers half the period 
but is about one-third. This is consistent with intuitive judgment about 
planning time derived from experience. A useful rule of thumb for re- 
search projects is to devote one-fourth to one-third of the total time to 
planning. It should be noted that in both charts it is not appropriate to 
carry planning to the ultimate. Whatever the shape of the function repre- 
senting the incremental output from planning, the plan is placed in effect 
before it is brought to full effectiveness. The only exception would be 
a case requiring such great precision in planning thac a plan would have 
either zero effectiveness or full effectiveness. This type of planning re- 


quirement is more suggestive of rocket launching than of managerial 
programs. 


The concept of the planning horizon has had some currency 
among planners in relation to the issue of optimal planning efficiency. 
There is an intuitive appeal to the notion that planning should be limited 
to the future period for which foresight can be exercised with some cer- 
tainty. Yet the kind of certainty required varies with the type of plan- 
ning assignment. An alternative way of making this same point is by 
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distinguishing among types of horizons: There is the action horizon which 
might be likened to how far one can jump as compared to the one that 
relates to how far one can see. Even in terms of vision there are dif- 
ferences in the horizon according to the amount of detail which must be 
seen and whether the viewer is using the naked eye or a telescope. 


The telescope in this case is the formal forecasting technique 
used to peer into the future. While much remains to be done, forecast- 
ing techniques for specific purposes have undergone substantial improve- 
ment. Horizons are being pushed farther away in planning, as in the 
case of astronomy. The first 200-inch telescope brought galaxies within 
the horizon never seen by man before. An even greater expansion of 
the horizon is now occurring through instruments receiving radio waves 
rather than light from outer space. 


Within the limits of any given planning horizon it appears to 
be fruitful to devote a substantial fraction of the available time to planning. 
Progress will continue in the direction of speeding up the planning pro- 
cess. The development of electronic computers is contributing to ac- 
celerated planning in several ways. One is in making it possible to han- 
dle more rapidly the comprehensive background data. Another is through 
the simulation of a proposed operation as compared to more time-con- 
suming forms of testing. 


VARIETIES OF TIME AND SPACE 


Some final notes are offered in the form of several perspectives 
relating to the concepts of time and space as used in planning. 


In management, as in other fields, planning may be reduced 
to filling time with activities and space with facilities. The activities 
are the phases of effort to be fitted into a well integrated program over 
the next year or the next five years. The facilities include such things 
as factories, warehouses, retail stores, transportation and communica- 
tion lines, and the geographically dispersed units of management and 
marketing organizations. From this viewpoint, space and time are re- 
ceptacles to be filled by the planner. 


But the reverse approach is often convenient in planning--that 
is, to speak of time and space as resources to be allocated in the same 
way that goods, equipment, money, and manpower are allocated. Actually 
there are several varieties of time and space entering into the several 
stages of planning. While the planner is able to use these diverse con- 
cepts intuitively, there may be some interest and value in recognizing 
them more explicitly. There is a neat parallel between varieties of 
space and varieties of time as shown in the table on the following page. 
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Space Time 
Connection Proximity Sequence 
Extent Area Duration 
Identity Geography History 


The starting point with respect to either space or time is to 
consider whether two elements should be close. together or far apart. 
Connection in space means that it may be necessary to go through B to 
get from A to C or, by some modes of transportation, to go through 
New York to get from Philadelphia to Boston. Paralleling this basic 
notion of proximity in spatial relations is the notion of sequence in time. 
The most elementary step in planning is that of arranging a set of ele- 
ments in a spatial pattern or in a temporal order, deciding which should 
lie next to the other, or which should precede and which should follow. 


The next stage takes account of extension over one or more 
dimensions. The planner laying out a factory or a warehouse may have 
started by deciding which products should be placed near rne loading dock 
and which could be further away. He now must decide on the square 
feet of area to be allocated to each. 


Finally the stage is reached in a detailed planning operation for 
thinking in terms of specific sites and dates. Having laid out a plant 
or a warehouse in the abstract the designer must now adjust his plan to 
a specific location.” This means fitting it into an area which is not 
quite the ideal size or shape and yet is the best available. 


Geography and history impose limiting conditions on the planner 
in many ways. Assignment of territory must take account of rivers, 
mountains, and prevailing modes of transportation. Management strat- 
egy must recognize the stage which has been reached in the history of 
an industry or a market or in the life history of the firm. Detailed 
management or marketing programs must be adjusted to seasons, 
fashion trends, and stages in the business cycle. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The purpose of the preceding discussion has been to try to 
view planning as a whole by seeing it in various perspectives. Much 
of planning needs to become a well-ordered routine, but it should still 
be a routine that is approached with flexibility and resourcefulness. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Mr. Alderson will expand upon the ideas contained in this article 
in a forthcoming book entitled, Planning and Problem-Solving in Mar- 
keting and Management. The publisher will be Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 


2. George K. Zipf, Human Behavior andthe Principle of Least Effort 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Addison-Wesley Press, Incorporated, 1949), 


pp. 66-73. 
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A MANAGEMENT TEACHER BY ANY OTHER NAME,.. 


KEITH DAVIS 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Recent growth of management curricula and increased member- 
ship in the Academy of Management create a problem which may have 
escaped the attention of many of us. That problem is that there is no 
specific name by which members of the Academy may be designated. 
Other specialized fields have designations for their people, such as en- 
gineer, sociologist, economist, and accountant. But what about the 
academic specialist in management? Shall we call ourselves manage- 
ment expert, management teacher, management engineer, or what? Let's 
face the situation frankly: we have no designated professional name upon 
which we all agree. 


Before some one raises his eyebrows to comment, "So what!", 
let us examine some of the aspects of this problem. Certainly a name 
IS important. If we study the history of professional and technical 
grops, we see that early in their development either they or the pub- 
lic society in which they grew created names for their groups. This 
name for each group served as a means of identification and solidarity, 
in the same way that their common functional interests drew them to- 
gether. From the human relations point of view we can see that this 
mame serves as a mark of recognition and stature. Those who have the 
name are motivated to greater competence in order to build and enhance 
the status of their professional name, and those who lack it but are in- 
terested in having it are motivated toward competence in order to ac- 
quire it. 


A specific professional name is of great public relations im- 
portance and is often jealously guarded. The general public cannot take 
time in its daily communications to listen to a description of the field of 
competence; hence, it must have a specific name by which it can desig- 
nate the general subject area. Thus, the name becomes public identifi- 
cation of the important service to society rendered by each group. Exist- 
ence of the name is, in fact, taken as evidence of the maturity of a 
group. | 


If one doubts the uniformity of these observations, let him try 
to think of even five functional areas of equal significance to management 
which do not have a specific name in the form of a noun for qualified 
persons in that field. In current articles and news accounts we find 
regular references to the roles of accountants, statisticians, and psychol- 
ogists, but rarely a reference to the specialist in management, because 
there is no public term to identify him. A name IS significant to the 
development of a functional group. 
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We might ask, "Is the management area sufficiently distinct to 
merit a name?" Apparently we think so, because we have an Academy 
of Management. Members of the public also think so, because there are | 
regular references to the fact that management is a separate field of 
activity and that it can, at least in part, be taught and learned. 


The fact is that the name of our functional area, "management," 
is quite adequate. Our deficiency is that we have no name for the person 
who is expert in management. But what about the word "manager"? It is ' 
a useful noun referring to a person, but it also brings out a semantic 
problem peculiar only to management and a few other fields. The man 
who practices management can be called a manager, but not the man who 
teaches, advises, and writes about it. The action orientation inherent 
in the management function makes it semantically difficult to designate 
the practitioner and the teacher-thinker with one and the same noun. 


In this semantic respect our field suffers a disadvantage. The 
specialist in psychology can be called a psychologist, whether practicing 
or teaching. The same is true for a specialist in statistics, who is 
called a statistician, or for the specialist in economics, who is called 
an economist. Can we turn this disadvantage into an advantage by select- 
ing a distinct and appropriate name? 


It can be argued that a new name is not necessary because the 
distinctions just made are artificial. If this is so, why do we find it 
semantically difficult to refer to a management teacher as a manager? 


Assuming that the term "manager" will continue to lack public 
acceptance for the academician in the way mentioned, what are some 
other possibilities? An early term, scientific manager, seems to be out 
of the running regardless of its merits. The term, management theorist, 
seems too academic and ethereal. The term, management specialist, 
has frequent coinage, but it seems to imply a technician and thus would 
be unfavorably received. Further, it has the deficiency of being a 
two-word term, and, from a communications point of view, one word is 
much more communicable and forceful. 'Management engineer" is oc- 
casionally used, but there is no need to confuse management with en- 
gineering. 

A term of recent use is "management scientist,'' which is the 
old term of "scientific manager" turned around. An example is provided 
by this sentence from a recent article: "Today the management scientist 
is working with policy-making groups in the military services and in in- 
dustry. ''¢ Further, the Ford Foundation recently made a grant of 
$1,300,000 for a Western Management Science Institute at the University 
of California it Los Angeles. One problem with this name is that it is 
usually understood to refer only to quantifiable areas of management, thus 
tending to minimize the importance of the art and philosophy of manage- 
ment. A second difficulty is that it, also, is a two-word term. 
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It seems appropriate that the Academy of Management should 
devote some time and thought to this dilemma, because it is genuinely 
significant for development of identification, stature, and solidarity in 
this field of activity. Assuming that the term "manager" is inappropriate 
for both practitioners and specialists, the next best alternative may be 
to coin another one-word term for the specialists in management. 3 


How do other members of the Academy feel about this problem? 
Should the Academy have a study committee working on it? 


FOOTNOTES 


1. In many instances the public adds synonyms, especially of a d?roga- 
tory nature, such as "sawbones" and "head shrinker."" Thus we have 
the "status'’ name and the "derogatory" name, andthe speaker's choice 
indicates his attitude toward the field. 


2. William J. Platt, "Profits from the Decision Laboratory," California 
Management Review, Winter, 1959, p. 91. 


3. A coinage of this type is ''managerist'' or "managist.'' The suffix 
"ist" in each example suggests that the management specialist is scientist, 
artist, and theorist (i.e, it recongizes the science, art, and philosophy 
of management). ~ But, at the moment, without general acceptance and 
usage, both terms look rather odd. 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
NEWS AND NOTES 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Academy of Management 
will be held in the Hall of Government, at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D.C., on Tuesday, December 29, 1959. 


The program is as follows: 


9:00 A.M. -- Registration* 
9:25 A.M. -- Opening Remarks--Merten J. Mandeville, President 
9:35 A.M. -- Research and Shaping the Future of Management 


Speaker--Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President, 
General Electric Company 


10:10 A.M, -- Panel Discussion--"Management Research in 
Schools of Business Administration 


Chairman: Dalton E. McFarland, Michigan 
State University 
“Labor and Management Research in Uni- 
versity Centers" 
Jack F. Culley, University of lowa 
"Governmental Research Projects" 
Sterling H. Schoen, Washington University 


"Research in Organization and Authority" 
Alfred B. Cummins, Western Reserve 


University 
12:15 P.M. -- Luncheon--Hall of Government Dining Room 
2:00 P.M. -- The Quality of Decision-Making 


Speaker--Hon. C. Canby Balderston, Vice 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System 
2:30 P.M. -- Panel Discussion--"Management Science in 
Schools of Business" 


Chairman: Billy E. Goetz, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 


"Scientific Management in 1960" 
Dean Paul V. Grambsch, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

"Management Science in Production" 
Edward H. Bowman, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

"Application of the Scientific Approach in 

the Management of People" 
Wayne L. McNaughton, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
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4:30 P.M, -- Annual Business Meeting 

1. Report of Secretary-Treasurer Professor Terry 

2. Report of Committee Chairmen: 
A. Membership Professor Richards 
B. Public Relations Professor Luck 
C. Program Professor Towle 
D. Research & Publications Professor McFarland 
E. Finance Professor Koontz 


F. Election of Officers for 1959 Professor Ralph Davis 


3. Report of Representative to Council 


on Professional Education Professor Mee 
4. Report for Fellows Professor Jamison 
5. Report of President Professor Mandeville 


6. New Business 


* Admissions: Meetings, $1.00; luncheon, $3.00. 


The American Economic Association meetings will be held at the 
Park-Sheraton Hotel in Washington, D.C. from December 28-30, 1959. 


Academy member Dr. Asa S. Knowles was inaugurated as Northeastern 
University's third President during impressive ceremonies at the Uni- 
versity on September 8, 1959. 


"A Critique of Education for Business Administration, by Dr. Ram S. 
Tarneja, Director, Graduate Business Studies, Dequesne University, will 
appear in the next issue of The Duquesne Review. The critique is based 
on the recent Ford and Carnegie Reports on Business Education. 


The first annual meeting of the Mountain-Plains States Management Con- 
ference was conducted on the University of Colorado campus October 
23-24. The conference was attended by 40 management professors from 
nine states. It was decided to make this an annual affair. The 1960 
meeting is to be held at the University of Denver. 


Professor Henry K. Junckerstorff served as a consultant to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation in Paris and to two member govern- 
ments during the summer months. He offered courses as a visiting pro- 
fessor at Fribourg University and at Neuchatel University. He has ac- 
cepted the Chairmanship of the newly established Subcommittee of the 
Common European Market of the Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Harry F. Stark, Associate Professor of Management at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is on leave serving as Economic Adviser to the New Jersey 
Division of Employment Security iu Trenton, New Jersey. 


Professor Earl P. Strong has recently been appointed Assistant Dean of 
the College of Business Administration at Penn State University. In 
addition to this new post Professor Strong also is serving as Professor 
of Management, Director of the Bureau of Business Research, and as 
Director of the Executive Management Program. 


Robert W. Morell, formerly at the University of Detroit, is now Asso- 
ciate Professor in Business Administration at St. Joseph's College in 
Indiana where he is also Chairman of the Department-of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Dr. Paul C. Goelz was appointed Director of the Graduate Division of 
the School of Business Administration of St. Mary's University in San 
Antonio, Texas effective September 1, 1959. 


Lyle R. Trueblood was promoted to Professor and Head, Department of 
Management, University of Tulsa, effective with the 1959-60 academic 
year. 


Paul Loomba was appointed Assistant Professor of Production Manage- 
ment in the Department of Labor and Management at the State University 
of Iowa. Mr. Loomba had previously taught at the University of Wichita. 


Professor William Voris has been recently promoted to Head of the 
Management Department of Los Angeles State College. Professor Voris 
has just returned from an 18-month International. Cooperation assignment 
in Iran. 


Professor Franklin G. Moore, of the University of Michigan,is working 
with the EPA for one year beginning in September, 1959-in the fields of 
Product Control and Industrial Management. 


Professor H. N. Broom, Professor of Management at Baylor University, 
was a member of the two-week college professor training class at En- 
dicott, New York sponsored by IBM and concerned with electronic data 
processing. 


Professor Ralph C. Davis,of Ohio State University,has been awarded the 
Frederick W. Taylor Key from the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, The presentation was made at the S,A.M. annual dinner at 
the Hotel Statler-Hilton in New York City. Professor Davis is to serve 
on the staff of New York University as Ford Distinguished Professor of 
Management during the spring semester. 
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Professor Lawrence C. Hackamack, of the University of Massachusetts, 
is serving as co-ordinator for the Junior Executive Training Program in 
the Experiment in International Living, which will be held at the School 
of Business Administration, University of Massachusetts. The program 
will begin on April 4 and end on May, 13, 1960. The Junior Executive 
Training Program, commonly referred to as JET, is designed for junior 
business executives and advanced students of business administration 
from foreign lands. It is an intensive university course in business 
management, coupled with a family and community experience which is 
designed to give insight into: American living standards, American busi- 
ness principles, and American business practices. After a day's orien- 
tation in New York City, JET participants go directly to the homes of 
American families, where they will be welcomed as family members. 
Through the family relationships in the community, there will be oppor- 
tunity to learn how local businesses operate, including the one through 
which the family living is gained. This experience is designed to pre- 
pare the participants linguistically, emotionally, and intellectually to in- 
terpret the economic and social life of the United States. The experiment 
also offers the privilege of making new friends and of promoting better 
international understanding. 

Following their homestays, JET participants will spend six 
weeks at the Syracuse University College of Business Administration, 
where they will attend daily classes. These classes will be supple- 
mented by field trips to industries and business organizations in the area. 

The sponsor of JET is The Experiment in International Living, 
which operates in twenty-five countries on five continents. It has, over 
the past quarter of a century, arranged programs in which some 10,000 
private individuals have participated. The Experiment co-operates with 
U.S. Government agencies and leading universities in group programs 
for scholars and trainees. 

Topics of study for JET include: Introduction to the American 
Economy; Survey of Statistics; Financial Policies and Cost Controls; 
Business and Manufacturing Policies; Production Planning and Control; 
Marketing Policies and Public Relations; Personnel Policies and Industrial 
and Human Relations; and Business Organization. 


Professor Rodney Luther, Professor of Management, San Fernando Valley 
State College, is on leave serving as management consultant to the 

United States Embassy and Director, Executive Programs for the In- 
dustrial Productivity Center in Mexico. 


Professor Joseph W. Towle of Washington University has recently been 
appointed Editorial Adviser in the field of Management with the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


James L. Rigassio was promoted to associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Management Engineering at the Newark College of Engineering 
effective September, 1959. 
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Dr. Richard T. Rudduck has been promoted to Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Department of the University of Toledo. 


Dr. James C. Hodgetts has been promoted to the post of Director of the 
Ordnance Training Program at the University of Toledo. 


Dr. Bernard J. Bienvenu, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Management at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, 

is on sabbatical leave during the fall semester, 1959-60 to attend special 
courses in France. Professor Bienvenu has completed one course at 
the University of Lyon and is currently enrolled at the School of Higher 
Political Economics in Paris. He will return to his post at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute in January, 1960. 


Professor James E. Chapman, Chairman of the Department of Manage- 
ment, Georgia State College, attended Harvard's Case Seminar Program 
this past summer and is directing the adaptation of several of their 
classrooms to the "arena" type of facility for use in the case method of 
instruction. 


Academy member Dr. Ross M. Trump, Dean of the School of Business 
and Public Administration at Washington University is the new President 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Keith Davis participated recently in the following executive development 
programs: 
The University of Colorado Executive Program, the South- 
west Executive Development Program in Houston, Texas, and 
the U.C,L,A, Executive Program at Lake Arrowhead, Cali- 
fornia. 


Eighty-six executives from some of the nation's top corporations recently 
attended the Ohio State University's fifth annual Executive Development 
Program at Columbus, Ohio. 


Academy member Dr. Richard Donham, Dean of the School of Business, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois, is the new Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Professor C.Clinton Spivey,formerly a member of the faculty at Ohio 
University is now on the staff of the College of Business and Public 
Administration, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


Rhea H. West, Jr., formerly professor of management at the University 
of Arkansas, is now teaching in the School of Industrial Management at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Professor Justin G. Longenecker, of Baylor University, was a member 
of the case study seminar (9 weeks) at Harvard during the summer of 
1959. 


Dr. Bruce E. DeSpelder of Wayne State University in Detroit received 
his Ph.D. in Management last June from Ohio University and was pro- 
moted to Associate Professor in Management at Wayne State in Septem- 
ber. Dr. DeSpelder is now heading up an executive development 
program sponsored by the School of Business Administration at Wayne 
State, using a business game which will be scored on their IBM 650 
data processing equipment. 


Professor Charles B. Gordy, who was the first teacher in Industrial 
Engineering at the University of Michigan 35 years ago, retired last 
semester. Prior to his terminal leave he served for two years as 
the chief adviser in Japan for an ICA project between the University 
of Michigan and Waseda University of Tokyo. 


Professor Dalton E. McFarland was promoted to Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration in the College of Business and Public Service 
at Michigan State University effective July 1, 1959. 


Professor Thomas J. Luck has been named Executive Assistant to 
the President of the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany in Bloomington, I[linois. 


Professor Claude S. George, Jr. has been promoted to Assistant 
Dean, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Michigan State University has recently inaugurated a new program of 
professional education for Business Administration for "Mass Market- 
ing Management of Food Distribution Administration."'" Professor 
Edward M. Barnet is Director of the new program. 


The Management Department at Indiana University has been divisionalized 
as follows: 
a) Division of Personnel and Industrial Relations 
b) Division of Production Management and Industrial Engineering 
c) Division of Administrative Management 


Mr. Robert Dockson is the new dean of the College of Commerce at the 
University of Southern California. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTED BY ACADEMY MEMBERS 


Professors Max D. Richards and Rocco Carzo, Jr., of Penn State 
University, have received a grant from the Ford Foundation to de- 
termine the applicability and feasibility of increased use of quantita- 
tive methods in business school curriculums. 


Dr. Robert D. Hay, University of Arkansas, worked on an SBA 
grant this past summer. His research project was "Managerial 
Staffing and Training Problems of Small Sawmills." The topic was 
concerned mainly with managerial staffing and training needs as a 
sawmill expands its operations and production. 


BOOKS REPORTED IN PROGRESS BY ACADEMY MEMBERS 


Professor Charles L. Lapp, Washington University, will have a new 
book out in January, 1960 entitled Training and Supervising Salesmen. 
The book will be published by Prentice-Hall. 


William Voris' new book, Management of Production,is to be published 
by Ronald Press in February or March, 1960. 


Edwin Flippo has a new book in progress called Personnel Management. 
It is scheduled for publication by McGraw-Hill in fallor winter of 1960. 


Dr. Robert Morell,of St. Joseph's College at Collegeville, Indiana is 
the author of a new book, Managerial Decision-Making, announced for 
publication in early summer, 1960. Dr. Morell has been using this 
book in experimental form in a course in Business Policy. 


Professor Irvin L. Heckmann, of the University of Tlinois, is co-author 
with Mr. S,G, Huneryager of a new book Human Relations in Management 
to be published by Southwestern Publishing Company. 


Professor Howard Timms, of Indiana University, is completing the manu- 
script for a book on Production Management to be published by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 


Professor Edgar G. Williams will have completed the manuscript for a 
Personnel Management text by June 30, 1960. Ronald Press is the publisher. 


Professor R. Stansbury Stockton, of Indiana University, will have a book 
published on the subject of linear programming by Allyn and Bacon by 
February 1, 1960. 


Professor John F. Mee, of Indiana University, expects to have a manu- 
script entitled, "A Twentieth Century History of Management Thought'' 
completed by June 30, 1960. 
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